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malicious, in short, the father of lies. His dreadful brood, begotten 
with the giantess Angerboda (anguish-boding, sorrow-producing) are 
the Fenris-wolf, the huge Midgard-serpent and the woman monster 
Hel (English Hell) ! 

Thor is the antagonist of the Midgard-serpent ; they are matched 
against each other, strength against strength, in a duel to the death. 
Thor first encounters his mortal enemy in the sea, where he has gone 
to fish. He hooks the giant Midgard ; the line tightens ; Thor puts 
forth his great strength; his feet crash through the bottom of the 
boat ; down, down he sinks, till he stands on the sea-bottom ; his 
mighty form towers above the waters ; and, in his fury, he drags the 
serpent to the surface, smites him with all-rending Hammer. The 
giant Hymer, terrified at the sight of the monster, cuts the line, and 
Midgard sinks to the bottom of the sea again. 

The two antagonists are to meet again, in a final, world-embracing 
struggle, at Ragnarok, Twilight of the gods, or Consummation. Odin 
fights the Fenris-wolf; Thor slays the Midgard-serpent ; but, at the 
same time, retreating nine paces, he falls dead upon the spot, suffoca- 
ted with the floods of poisonous venom which the dying reptile vomits 
forth upon him. Smoke wreathes up around' the all-nourishing tree 
Igdrasil ; the high flames play against the heavens ; and earth, con- 
sumed, sinks down beneath the sea. 

But it is not final death ; there follows the regeneration ; there is 
to be a new heaven and a new earth, a higher supreme God, and 
justice among men. 



THE TEANSLATION OF PEOPEE NAMES. 

By F. J. Gurnet, Fellow or the American Institute of Hebrew, 

Morgan Park, 111. 



In the STUDENT for September 1883, there is a review of Rod- 
well's translation of the Book of Job. One remark made by the 
reviewer seems to be open to some criticism. He says, "We commend 
most highly one feature of the translation, viz., the retention of such 
Hebrew words as El, Elohim, Eloah, Shaddai, Adkonai, Goel, Sheol, 
Abaddon, for which the English language has no exact correlatives." 

On what ground this commendation of what is now quite a com- 
mon practice rests, it is quite difficult to see. What is the object of a 
translation ? For what readers is it naturally designed ? Manifestly 
the prime object in translation is to make the production accessible to 
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those who cannot read the original. Generally speaking, any trans- 
lation that does not have this aim is simply a study, a tentative effort. 
Translation in general is not for the benefit of scholars. The test of 
a good translation is that it presents as accurately as possible the 
thought of the original. Not only must the idiom be that of the lan- 
guage into which the translation is made, but the words also must be 
of that language. I would therefore place on the defensive any advo- 
cate of the principle above expressed. 

What idea will the English reader get out of the passages con- 
taining these words ? Either the words must be defined in preface or 
footnotes, which is a virtual begging of the question, or the reader 
must be left to his own resources, in which case he will probably gain 
a confused or a totally erroneous idea. The author of the translation 
thus commended chooses the former alternative, and gives in his pre- 
face, in the same paragraph in which he states his plan of leaving them 
untranslated, a series of very acceptable translations, which could 
well be used in the body of the book. Job is represented to the 
English reader as saying : 

"Sheol is bare before him, 
And there is no covering to Abaddon." 
again : 

"Can he delight himself in Shaddai, 
Invoke Eloah at all times? 

I will teach you the hand of El, 
I will not conceal how Shaddai dwells." 
and again in his magnificent ode on Wisdom : 
"Abaddon and Death say, 
' Only a rumor of her hath reached our ears.' 

Elohim understands the way to her, 
And he is acquainted with her place." 



And [he] said to man : ' Lo, Eear of Adhonai, that is wisdom, 
And to turn from evil, understanding." 

Now all this is to a large degree meaningless to the person for 
whom a translation is necessary. When he is told in the preface that 
Shaddai is the Omnipotent, that Adhonai is Lord, and that Abaddon 
is Destruction, the very pertinent question arises, then why not say so? 

It is not sufficient to reply that these various terms are not exact 
equivalents of the Hebrew words, for certainly it is better for the 
reader to get an idea approximately correct than that he should meet 
very frequently recurring words, the most important in the passages 
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he is reading, which are foreign and meaningless. Surely he would 
be brought nearer the thought if he could read : 

" Can he delight himself in the Omnipotent, — 
Invoke God at all times ? " 



and 



" Destruction and Death say, 
' Only a rumor of her hath reached our ears ' 

God understands the way to her, 
And he is acquainted with her place. 



And [he] said to man : ' Lo, Fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 
And to turn from evil, understanding." 

Conant's principle is better, as is illustrated in his translation of 
Jacob's words when bereaved of Joseph : " I will go down to my son 
mourning, to the underworld." 

The same can be applied to the New Testament, notably in the 
use of the word Hades. This is less objectionable than the Hebrew 
Sheol, but only because more readers are acquainted with the word 
from their classical studies ; yet even this word is not understood by 
the vast majority of the people whom the translation is designed to 
benefit. The translators did well to distinguish between 'A<5?c and r^wa, 
but they did not well to introduce a Greek word instead of translating 
it. It might be rendered by some term or phrase that would express 
the idea with some approach to adequacy instead of being left as a 
source of perplexity, or to be accepted as a synonym for hell, or, what 
is still more to be regretted, to foster the idea that scholarship is seek- 
ing to 'mitigate somewhat the sternness of the old orthodox idea of 
future punishment. 

The most scholarly as well as the most sensible principle would 
be to translate everything at all capable of translation, and to trans- 
fer as little as possible. 



